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PREFACE 

"Cqlal .EMPLOYMENT OPPORTL'NITY ears more faces than those we con- 

' ventionally accept. It covers more than race or sex, mor^ than cre^d or 
religion, more than national origin. It includes, said Ptesident Richard Nixon, 
in a memoran^Jum tu agenc) heads on August 8, 1969, the upportunic) for 
people "tch'^^Tc and to achieve their highest potential and productivity in 
employment. situations?" 

With these words the President opened the dOor to advancement for man> 
employees who might otherwise spend their entire Federal service on the bot- 
tom rungs of the career ladder. Agency efforts to pruvide. employees ^ith,the 
opportunity to move up to better-paying, more satisfying jobs — the upward 
mobility concept— were given greater impetus than ever before. 

There are, however, inherent roadblocks ta upward mobility. For instance, 
many employees ^re in jobs with grades that top out at GS-5 to GS-9- Even 
more imjxjrtantly, these jobs may fail to provu^'the experience that woul3 
permit a crossover to other occupational lines with higher -grade duties. The, 
result is a gap between the minimally skilled occupational ladders and th^ 
skilled, professional technical-administrative ladders. Jumping this gap is 
rarely possible through skills training alone. A different approach is needed to 
span the gap. That approach is johj(,restrucruring — the process of realigning job 
duties to develop technician- type or "bridge" jobs in Federal agencies. 

To test the feasibility of the bridge- job concept, the Civil Service Commis-^ 
sion, supported by funds from the Department of Labor, initiated a project jn" 
an agency setting to apply job restructuring as a mc^ns of facjlitaring upward 
mobility. Participating m the project w^e two Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare agencies, the Social Rehabilitation Service and the Audit 
Agency. Major emphasis in botfi s^gencies wSS on developing opportunities for 

* In the Federal ^service, professional occuj^tions arc those which' require for their 
perfor^ptnte the knovvieJges and tibilitjts usxjally asjocia^tKl %ith a bachelor's or higher^ 
degree- m a spctiahzeu a«.ademlt' field suth as mcdrcine^ mathcmatas, psychology, 
engmefertng. For such occupations, Fc-deral ^qualifications sjtandards typiully ptcscribc a 
^ numrnurn amount of formal academic courses in the l|>cciah2C\l field 

TI^ two-grade interval occupations include noi only these professional occupations, 
"but also a variety of administrative and technical occut^tions. These latter, like the' 
professional cRcupations arc characterized ^) |he fuU i^ngc of levels of difHajlty and 
^ respof^sibihty, and* covc^ grajes from to GS-18 However, the knowledges and 

abilhUs required tl> p^^m thc-m 5u«.ccssfully- are'^not necessarily tied to higher cdu^a 
,tion. This ^akes them^cellent candidates as urget positions for upward mobility 
. programs, and the discussion which fulluws deals primarily With these administrative 
atid technical positions • ■ 

I ... 
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employees in dead end jobi» to cru5S oser to jx^sitioni* m thcfields uf Social 
Science Analyst, Budget AnalfRWfd M*uiij^emcnt (Auditor; Analyst 

The end products, the nuts aixl boUs tli.it went into the construction of the 
programs, appear in a companion* rejx^rt Upu'Md Mohiltt\ Through ]oh 
Ri^structunn^ Voltom I. ButUtng darker PtogrAws m the ftdcral Sen tee* 
With Materuih* Dtuloped hy tht ApplitMton oi Job Rt^tt nctnnng, PB-211 
"II, April 19"'2 Copies ma\ be iirdered direct-I\ lunn the National Technical 
* Infortnation Sersice. 5283 Port Ro\ai Road. Spriri|:field. Va 22151 
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INTRODUCTION \ — 

1. WHAT IS JOB RESTRjUCTURING? 

A Oei'mtUon. Jub restruttunn^. s(jmttinics c.illcj jiih engineer in^ or job 
design. IS the rearrangement of the wa) work gets done m an organiz.uum Nu' 
m.^ttvr how labeled, it means setting/ip a dittcrcnt pattern uf |x>situ^ns in which 
essentiall) the iime .unoynt of^wt^rk gersJune Huv\ tnt restructuring is di^ne 
and liinv the p.ittcrn <){ ilic ncvuvvork arfan^ement varies, depends <jn the ^ual 
. to be achieved ^ . '7 / » 

Technicall). ,in) rearrangement rasks c.in be called jiib rebtructurini: But 
- m order tlut the work in\oI\ed reallv be worth the efYt^rt. we shcnild \icw u 
in terms of^ — 

a. Thl orgitnizMion Is this work that needs to be done? Will it affect 
a significant number of empio>X'Cs' Dtxrs it providjc full-rangt career ladders' 
Is It brtJadl) s)stemaiie, i e . is it derived from an examination of, w(^rk m terms 
of rhe overall agency goals.'' 

^b. The employee. Do these tasks make up a meaningful job? What are 
the opportunities foir grow th m the job-* ' ^ 

These are some of the qtiestions we need to eynstder beft^re launching a n^b 
rcstructiirmg project ' , ' /' 

Clearing Up Misconcepfions. Thc*ft-tjre rri.in) things which job restructuring 
IS not. One of die most common assumptions is that job restructuring and 
upv,ard mobility mean the same thing The> d6 not. although the two terms 
are ^ftcn used interchangeably. Job restructuring is a .method, a technique, 
for reaching a'dcvrcd result Or results Job restructuring in itself is neither 
destrable^nor undesirable, what^gnes the method meaning is' its appropriate- 
ness to the objective already decided upon. Upward mobility is a goal in itself ^ 
It may be achieved (or^ partially achieved) by using the technique of job 
restrdcttinng — or by usirrg ottier methods or combinations of methods, but to 
equate job restructuring wSth upward mobility is to confuse means with ends 
Also commonly confused with the metliod o» technique of j,ob restructuring .ire 
goals such as eat^er development and job enrichment, which can be achieved 
with or witho>K reof^^izing work. 

Job dilution, the sVreading jout of very simple tasks, snth as in creatipg a 
teacher aide job^ is job restructuring in ^^ery limited sense in tbat u/deals only* 
with entry -leve,I pos^itions and does nottonsider the organization \is a system 
Job restriietunng without career development may meet an organizational 
objective, such as cutting unit prtxloetionVosts m industry or providing entry 
jobs, but IS self-defeating as a basis for upward mobility programs. 

^' 1 
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ReNvritin^ job descriptions is^definitdy not job restrucairing'. Job descrip-' 
tiDHs art end prixiuLts The) should no more be equated \vith the jobs them- 
sel\cs than tht blueprint i»hinild be considered the same as the biwlding. Jobs 
are not restruLtured unlesi» .iLtual people are performing ^new arrangements 
of work 

2. WHY RESTRUCTURE? " , . i ' * . 

Some Possible Benefits. Tradlti^nall) , ^mernment }ub^ ha\e been split 
amung three rather poorly- eonncLted levels There, are gaps bet\\een the low, 
middle, and high-level jobs \\hich are extremel) diffiailt tu hurdle — the gap 
hec\%een low and middle is really mure like a chasm. Peuple do leap over the 
gaps, of course But, fi>r manj, esjx^ciall) th^s^ moving from low to middle, the 
miives are piCLemeal rather than planned as an integral part of the personnel 
system T^/e> are usually JLhieved onl) by dmt uf great persoi^l 'effort Job 
restructuring Lan facilitate upvvard mobility by building bridge jobs which will 
lead naturall) over theV gaps. Bridging provides a w^y up and out for many 
uf [he large numbers of employees nuw in dead end ji^bs at low grade levels. 
The optimum result is a full-range c.irecr ladder, ur sets uf ladders and lattices, 
arcunged su that nu structural barrier wmild k(;ep an employee from career 
advanLcment The si>le limiting factors would be ability and motivation. 
Planned^ tareer pams can^ th®i be nriapped'out cleatly to the employees— r 
thereb) red ULin^^Xi mors, gnj^** sessions, aecusatiofis of preferential treatment, 
' pie-in-the-sky * exjxrctations. and general mtttual misunderstandings. 

J(ib restruLturing for upward mcjbility ' alsij frees mi^re*ent?y-le%€l slots for 
those wnh few i^r no skills as dCavl ended employees move from' dead end jj^bs 
to higher }x>sicu>tns A gtMAl example of this is the system used ma hypothetical 
government department An employee hired as a GS-2 messenger, m a short 
time (6-12 months; becomes, with somt- training, a budget clerk,* performmg 
mainly Lleric.il duties plus a feu simple technician tasks as he gains proficiency. 
ihi by bit, mi>rc tcLhnieal duties are added and more uf the routine clerical' 
duties are dropped If it is clear that he can handle more complex duties, he 
rises to budget tCLhnieian. again wich more demanding tasks added as he learns 
tti^. ji)b. From there on", the department's budget shtjp provides for a crossover 
I from technieian to the professional ranks of the budget analyst. In the 
meantime; wevv messengers arc hired, move up as the budget clerks 
become technieiahs. and so on. the L)Lle being maintained in a planned, 
systeniatic manner * 

Clearly, job restru(;turiqg for upKvard mobility can be highly beneficial from 
the employees |xjint uf vrew But what benefits Lan management expect from 
jt^b restructuring ^o that tfie managers jobs arjc made easier and' the agency *5 
mission better fulfilled' NX'e hope that the effects of job restructuf ing Tor 
upward mobility, the inLreased op|xKtunities for advaneenfent, for identifica- 
•tion, development, and utih^aj^jn of potentials and .skills, and the knowledge 
of h^^w far an employee can exjs^ir^^^o and what he ean do to get there, will 
increase his job satisfaction and effect iv'^oi^* - , ^ 



Job rtstructunng, for any objective, can improve employee performance 
and morale in another way. Far too many professionals in government have 
to perform, along with their professional duties, a sizable, number of sup; 
port! ve tasks. Task analysis p/npomts these lower-level duties and gfves some 
clue to the extent to which they^ncroach .on professional work (eg., rriini- 
mally, moderately, extensively ). If there are enough of these duties they can 
then be eliminated from the professional jobs and recombined'^to make one 
or more par^professional jobs. (NOTE. Supportive duties' are not necessarily 
routine clerical duties although they are less complex than those associated 
with regular prof esstonaf work.) This fi^es the professional to spend his .full 
tihie on the job he is supposed to perform, while assuring that supportive 
duties that need- t<J be done are done.. The professional is then able to assume 
additionaf duties and explore .new areas for which there was never enough 
time. In addition, the establishment of paraprofessional jobs helps manage- 
ment by providing a testing and development ground for 'possible future 
professionals. Conceivably, an organization or unit would be able to "grew 
its own" professionals^ and have a planned supply of well trained, competent 
workers, since ap employee's performance in the paraprofessional job would 
be an indication 'of his growth potential. Also, paraprofessionals driwn from 
agency ranks are already familiar with the organization, thus saving orienta- 
tion time and perhaps costly errors. 

Job restructuring tah easily tie in with the broader concerns of manage- 
ment. A decision to undertake a large-scale restructuring project requires 
managers to look at the agency as a system, at its parts as subsystems, and 
at- the way in which the parts relate functionally and organizationally to each 
and to the. whole. By looking at the agency in this fashion, managers can 
see the need for 'planning ahead,, for systematic rather than piecemeal man- 
agement, Jfie efforts needed for good job restructuring provide greater 'insight 
into the organizational system, into the ;asks that go into making up the job 
structure, and make for greater precision in analyzing and understanding the 
workflow and how it relates to»goals. This, in turn, can help the manager 
2^nticipate jyoblems and plan for contingencies, rather than wait for' a 
problem to appear. 

Whatever the purpose of restructuring, it should provide a rational ordering 
of work from the pomt of view of the needs of the organization. One valu- 
able side effect 6f trying^ to achieve this rational system through restructuring 
IS a healthy reexamination of old assumptions and patterns. Managers may 
wishito consider innovations in kinds of organization, such"* as moving from 
a hiewrchical str^icturc to * flait*' structure^, which are team type organizations 
where people tend to work together as peers. They may also wish to examine 
the question of credentials and professionalism. Are the credentials tradi- 
tionally required in an occupation really necessary to do' the job^ Are employees 
with ihese credentials generally overqualified? Do the* employfes Jdentify 
with their* profession rather than >vith the organization? Is professiopal 
mystique substituted for performance? Could the work be dope* better in a 

a 



mure rational wa) b) having fewer highl) qiiahfied professionals and adding 
paraprufesbUjnaK and professionals, Iesi**/ull) .^qtialified/ Such reordering of 
the ua> work gets d()rtc — and who is it — can increase efficiency and 

could, in flie long run. cut costs % -s - p 

Other jxjteatiall) useful side effects include changes in training programs 
• f and selection ph^cdures i items whicJ^/rc na^ partsaf job restructuring per se. 
. but whicji are part and parcel of the impleWnt.nion and continued func- 
^ tioning of the new work arrangement ; c ^'asted training time and* funds 
can be large!) eliminated b) taik^nng courses, to the skills needed for current 
and futuVe job neei!!ls In this way. training forpebulous purposes ("it's devel- 
_ (jpmental/ "it'll help the employee to ha\e ix in 1h6 {K-rsonnel folder") is 
^ a\tHded. as well as the o\erl) limited it'must-be-directl)-related-to-)oar- 
present jtjb ' approach If older selection methods, -are not appropriate, new' 
one must be developed, select ujn based on records uf acquired skills (written 
.tests, educational background, and the like; can be supplemented in picking 
the kind o? cmplojees needed fur the new ]uhs b) methods oriented toward 
rdentifymg |X)tentiaI abilities. • 

Job restructuring to achieve proper job mix can pa) co.nsiderable dividends 
b) contributing toward systematic planning and operation, higher morale,, 
better manjxjwer utilisation, smoother and more efticient operations, and, 
perhaps, reduced costs o\er the long haul These in turn help to provide 
increased abilit) to meet 'organizational goals and. fulfill the agenc> 's mission. 
It forces the man.^^^r to examifK the agency's goals and the manned -in which 
work is organized to achieve them. 

A Wore/ of Caufton. Fcum the foregoing, it ma) seem that job restructuring 
ts the cure for all woes It is, ho\\ever, far from .that. While Xhe benefits 
mentioned above are important, |ob restructuring is onl) one technique among 
man) fur effecting organizational change. It cannot set goals or priorities, 
create good managers, make everybod) happy, nor turn a poorly run orga- 
nization into a magnificent example of efficiency and enlightenment. Some^- 
times, job restructuring is not appropriate at all, as, for example, in a general 
services operation, where nost jobs he at the bottom of the pyramid with 
ver) few high skill tasks assigned to the organ izatujn These simations may 
require taking steps such as rexirganizing units, changing hiring and promo- 
tion practice;^^ setting up cross-bureau career paths, or other kinds of change. 

In the great majority of cases, job restructuring can be used* but we can 
achieve far reaching meaningful change only by using it , as one device in a ^ 
whole array uf fnanagerlal tools and strategies. Even th^n, much also depends 
on how we usc^it It can yield results only if w*e use it effectively, in a planned, 
systematic way with objectives clearly laid out in advance. 

We have mentioned possible cost savings. This) it should be emphasized, 
Is in the long run only, in the sh(5r^ run, greater cost is more likely. Items 
such as increa^d training, additional responsibilities of managers, and the 
general confusion of the shakedown period will surely add to the^budgcc 
but the long-run results should more thap pay for the short run difficulties. 



Al^o, where reur^ani/atn^rf* anti/or^aniz.inunal grovv^h are talcing pjace. 



rjestriictunng is much eabier xn/ can b.e achieved at iKtle of no cost bcyoad 
the costs inherent in the reorganization or growth.^ 

%o sta) on top of change, managers need to remain flexible' and to^ plan 
ahead. This' includes ^a constant review uf work to determine the, need for, 
an^l- feasibiiit)' of redesij^nmg |ubs to meet specific objec;tives A (»ne-5hot 
resV/uc^uring effort will s^)oner or later become rigid and .willf cease to meet 
agency or emplu>ec; ncedi Job restruchinng is. therefore, a continuous process 
nhat IS built into the personnel s)bum as >in ongoing function of nrianagement. 
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PUJTING IT A1,U TOGETHER ; . • 

Jab Resirucfunn^, Career Sysfems, and Upward MobiiUy. In )ob restaictunng 
•we arrange ^a*sks into, jobs, Iinkirvg 'low to high skill occupations (JOB 
RESTRbCfLRlNGj. to dcvelppe a progression training anchrxj^erience (CARJEEF 
SYSTEM) .-^hich will 'provlie opportunities fur epiployees stymied in low^ 
level jobs to develop , and advance within , d across occupational lines 
(-UPWARD MOBILITY PROGRAM ' .* * , * 

Thb career-' system, then^ becomes the means b> which/we implement- an 
upward -mobility program, k-must, thercfqre, proVi/de both a job strucnire 
^appropriate to'achievmg the upward mobility objectives and also the proce- 
,dures t6 move people mtu and through the -pcugram To put the program 
into operation we translated these rcquirements^in(6 specific elements 

a. Jask staUmenis of wofk^pcpformedNn the uccupation»ilr area' represent- 
ing the raw material for festrutfuring ^sitions atid ^creanhg ,thc* "bridge" 
position? * ' , ^ * * " . V * 

b. Job deicrtptwns of bridge positions which wilt provide work experiences 
-to prepare the e^^pluyee to ^perform the duties of the target position • 

c. Qualtf&atwn reijutremehn which eitipha^ize the basic skills and abilities 
needed rather than specialized work experience 

*d. Selection methods comjVtiblc with merit selection'' principles^ which 
stress potentiSl and* motivation ' * t ^ . • 

. e. A training. plan to. Supplement the\vork experience^for 'f)reparing the 
employee. f6r ^he target position ' " ' , 

f. A tramng agreement * with CSC (if eithc-r required by,, regcilation or 
desired by the agency; to tie together all the elements of the' [urogram int6 
a single, integrated package 

]/TASK^TATEMENTS ^ * ' , ' 

The application of! the techniques of TASK analysis, results in a pool of 
task /Statements whieh defines and describes the work of the target occupa 
tioiTal ^rea. The casks from this poot.ape assembled into the bridge jobs 
whiclj will provide support "for the target positions. The task, as defined by 
the U.S. Employment Service, liepresenis 'one of the distinct activities that 
constitute logical and nesessary steps in the performance of work by the 
/worker." For job restructuring purppses, a task should* also have an output 
' which can standalone, or m otKer words, be usable by someone other than* 
th^ worker who produces it. This is necessary so that the taslcs can- be rear- 



ranged into V different configuration of work tq be done by-a different 
♦ copibmation of ^worters, v 

The task statement bhouid cotftcnunicatc enuugh information to answer 
the* following questions. # ^ ' , ^ • ^ * 

—\V/JM does the \\orker do/. (Ph)sical and mental responses to the' work 
sulfation ) \ ' 

— does he do it?^ (To -accomplish w^at, resuiti . - ' 
—How does he do' it/ (Methods, equipment, know-how used), 
—-Upon what instruction, does he do it (Degcee iJ^orker discretion m 
^ doing task often » Sf>ecifK to .the particular \vurkeT's\ipervisor relation- 
ship and therefore less wihecent in the task itself than the "what'\ "why", 
and ow" characteristics ) ' « 
Scales*'' are available tO define the task in terms of the work performed 
and the \\orkcr traitsi vvhi^are required to perform the task successfully. 
The "information di^r^^fr om *the scales serves as a powerful aid w.hen 
assembling ^^S'jttfftK inten3ed to help prepare the worker 

for the ^^^^}w^B^ml^' tas^ statements m appendix^ 1 to vo|u*me ^ 
(see jftge iv l^^ijWabTlity) are a sampling from major duties iff thtee 
occupational ar^a^ Thc'ra^ks iife drawn from the target occupation, ranging 
from jobs at the GSj5, cntf> level to jo^s two or three^rades above that of 
Ihe target |x)sition. ff the target jqb is th^ x)ol represents tasks 

performed at the GS~5 to the GS-I2 or GS-i M^vels 

' , «' ' \ 

2. JOB DESCRIPTIONS f6*R BRIDGE JOBS^ 

A S^rk-oRent^dii.pWt-|rd mubilit) prugr^am provides emploje^/^T|{}**work 

' cxperierltlfv^iich, ^hcn supplemented by framing, Vill equip them to per- 
'form the duties of the target position, If-we^dlrect theprOgfiun at employees 
who are presently in dead end jobs at the ^d GSt6 levhsJs, we must, 

establish^ bridge jobs to allow fur lateral reassignment <it these \evels. We 

d^oiild then, estabh.^h Higher levels of these jobs at the grade level Iwhere the 
incumbent could tros^ over to the target occupation. We would provide levels 
be)ond this on!) if the work of the supp>rt occupation warrants a full career 
to th^ higher grade levels. If the' crossover is done to the GS-7 or GS^9 
level, the flow of e^^oyees would appear as follows: ' 



Dtod end 

Employttf GS-^ A GS-^ 



G&-5 



BHdst 



Gs-r 



GS-« 
BHdft 



GS-7 

Tors*t Occupotion 



GS^ 
Tarstt Po»hIofi 



*a HanJb/jfjk for ,\tiaI\ziNj( 7(>/>i.*US Department i>f I,ahuf. Manpower AJministra- 
(ion. 19^2 . » * " ^ . - 

fc hifr'jdUitt.o){ to I unat^tnul )uh ,^iahits 'Methods for Manpouir Analysis #^), 
Fincanii Wilcy, Wr Uptohn ln,sfiturc lor F.mpIoynVcnt Research 

.£&0' ■ : „ •• 



To provide fo^a sSteady progression to^vard the target occupation, each 
succeeding 'grade vluuld tarry an increasing number of tasks associate^ with 
the target position so. -for example, at the GS-7 and GS-8 lc\els, there 
would be considerable overlap betv?^;c-n the duties of the support or bridge 
job and the duties of the . target job. . , 

There are problems associated deciding which tasks to assign to <he 
bridge joBs as contrasted to those tasks more appropnatd) allocated to the. 
target position. At best, this is a difficult determination to make The dis- 
cussion m the^Positiun Classifications Standards contrasting the work done 
by a Management A^lal)st. GS-345, hnd ^.Management Technician, GS-344. 
provides some guidelines to 'making thiT kind of determination While^* the 
guidelines -are written in terms of these, two occupations, they are general 
enough to be applied across many administrative occupations For. bridge 
purposes, i^ is important that we keep in ^tnincf that there should be an 
increasing overlap in duties between the bridge* and ihp target occupation 
as the grades go up - Therefore, at the' higher grades w;e need be less con- 
ccrned'about which tasks go' into which -job. 

3. CLASStFICATION AND QUALIFICATION STANDARDS 

In most instances, appropriate classification standards for the bridge jobs 
are ^ printed in the Posttton Classtjication Stafidurds for GuicrJ Schedule 
Positions. If they ,do not exist, assistance in establishing a. classification base* 
for the bridge pbs can be obtained from the Standards Division, Bureau 
of Policies and Standards, or the appropriate Civil Service Commission 
regional "'office. , ' ^ 

Qualification stat^ards are *pr^^*^^^ Handbook X-I18. From 

them we must d^citft w^hether the standards we are considering are sufficiently 
flexible to permit moving employees into t\Jh bridge jobs on the basis of 
- their potential rather than on their specialized experience. If they cannot 
be moved on this basis then movement across occupational lines be.comes 
extremely restricted anij the purpose of an upward mobility program is 
defeated. 

If we decide that the normal qualification standards in Handbook X-llS 
do not fit the needs of the^ program, a training agreement (see section 6 of 
this cliapte;; would-be in order. The training.' agreement fould provide for 
cation standards which would emphasize potential rather than specific 
experience. " ' 

, The job-element approach to qualification standards facilitates the devel- 
opment of these standard^. The approach involve^ the identificatioff of the 
important skills, knowledges, and abilities needed to do a job. For the pur- 
poses of an upward mobility program we w6uid place the "emphasis on the 
skills and abilities needed rather than on content' knowledges which wbuld 
be supplied by the training plan for the program. 

The qualificati<in standard in Handbook X-//8 for Payroll Clerk, GS-544, 
provides a brief explanation and 'ej^ample of a job-element qualification 



standard A complete explanation of the job-element approach to the devel- 
opment of qual^ica'tiun standards can be found in CSC Handbook X-l 'lSC, 
Job Qualification System for Trades and Labor Occupations, 

4. SELECtlON PROCptlrfiifeS 

With the qualification standards defined m terms of the essential abilities 
required on the job, our next task, is to establish the procedures for selection 
within the agency's merit promotion system. >X'e musf follow the basic 
principle that each efement included in the qualification, standard is to be 
evaltiated using all aiailable informatton. Our assessment is based on a review 
of work history, education, training activities outside of jobs, supervisor's 
evaluations, interview^appraisal, records of awards and honors received, test 
scores if appropriate, etc. Our objective is to assess the level of competence 
for each element regardless of where or how the competence" was achieved. 

One system which may be used for selection of candidates is described ifi 
the Payroll Clerk Standard. This system, or some alternative system, may ht 
followed as long as it achieves tlje basic objective , of identifying those best 
qualified for the position under,*^consideration. ' 

The use of written tests in the selection process is covered in FPM Sup-^ 
plement ^3^^^ Appendix *A, Guidelines for Use of Written Tests. A key 
principle governing theu use is that written tests may not l^e used as the 
^{ole means for ranking employees. Under the conditions of appendix A, we, 
use tests as only one of the factors to be considered in making .the assessment. 

5. TRAINING PLAN 

Th6 essence of an upward mobility program is to equip the employee to 
successfully cross over from a low skill occupation to a high-skill occupation 
with chances for further growth and developirient. The preparation to do 
this successfully comes from two sources: 
— The work experiences gained in the bridge jobs; and 
— Training and formal schooling provided to supplement the on-the-job 
experience. 

The total experience, ^ork and training, must^ formally qualify the employee 
to take on the duties of the target position. 

The training plan, therefore, becomes the vehicle by which the knowl- 
edges, skills, and abilities needed to function successfully in the target position 
are explicitly spelled out and their acquisition provided for. Since thf initial 
selettion emphasizes potential, the plan must insure that the employee is 
provided with the subject matter knowledges associated with the target position. 

A basic policy question which deserves our serious consideration is the 
extent to which the trainiijg plan should provide the credentials (usually 
academic) associated wlJ^h the target occupational area. If the credentials do, 
indeed, represent learnitig necessary to do the job, there is no issue to resolve. 
3ut more likely there is a grey area where tradition, acceptance by colleagues. 
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professional contacts, etc., are Aade easier if the employee has the proper 
crcd^atiak. 

Thus, even though the formal academic de^ee is not stricfly required to 
•do th^ job, relating the tasks to more complex functions may be difficult 
withput it and, the empbyee's chances for future success in the occupatioii 
may be limited for the lack of traditional credentials. In whatever way the 
proUeSn is resoj^/'the training plan should recognize the advantages which 
could accrue ;o the employee if he were given a solid academic base on 'which 
I to buifd as he progressed in his new occupation. 

6. TRAIhiliMG AGREEMENTS WITH. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMI^ION 

One of tbe more useful tools in moving lower level employees but of dead 
end jobs or across occupations into new fields With advancement opporru- 
nities is a training agreement with the Civil Service Commission The use 
of a training agreement is mandatory when training is to be substituted for 
ibnie .portion of the qualification requirements found in CSC Handbook 
X-llS. Although many recent qualification standards provide greater fled- 
biliiy m the allocation and assignment of available talent, the decision whether 
a foripal training 'agreement is required is made by the agency. If there is 
any doubt about the necessity for an agreement, the question may be discussed 
with, the Career Service Division, Bureau-of Recruiting and Examining, or 
the appropriate Civil Service Commission regional or are5a office. 
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OBSTACLES TO JOB RESTRUCTURING ' 
FOR UPWARD MOBILITY 

O ycE /agency management accepts upward mobility as a goal and 
decides to apply job restructuring, there are^still many obstacles that may 
' arise anfl must be dealt with. The difficulti^ described here are drawn from 
our experiences with agencies In developing job restructtiring plan^ Although 
m ma^y cases th^e is considepble overlap, the obstacles can be divided roujghly 
mto/two categories — those which hinder the use df job restructuring as a 
technique, and those which block achieving the upward xpobility goal, 

J, LACK OF FU^(QnAGEMENT COMMITMEKT, OR "WILL^'' 
/ Commiinfew^ir^tlie capstone of any. upward mobility effort if matiage- 
' ment has tllfeif ;// to do or support luch a program then most obstacles can 
be easily niet. Affirm word from the tAp works wonders in getting the wheels 
greased aijd worl^ng smoothly. On yfhe other hand, if management lacks 
will, the tiniest obstacle hecpme^-^ major problem. In upward mobility, 
strong commitnierit-'jrwpedall^ crucial, 'since this area seems to generate 
an unwarrani^Samount of fear and misconception. Reasons for the absence 
of will are humeroUs and generally fall into the following broad categories* 
\' Indmrence. Is^anagement simply may not be interested in or convinced 
of the eff(|ctiveness of job restructuring, or it may not ^see the need for pro^ 
vidmg^ uplvard mobility, opportunities, '^me managers may feeL that job 
restracttifing technique is merely a useless gimmick. For any^'of these rea- 
sons, managenysnt may not be willing to expend the necessary effort " 

b. Insecurtty: Somei managers may see proposals for job restructuring or 
upward mobility as a.^hrejt. It may seem to them that the very existence 
pY such proposals imblies that they h^ye ndr done their job adequately Or, 
^ tTiey may, be ^oncern^ that they will not be able to cope yith any resulting 
organization change. ' j * 

^. Prestige: Top officials closely associated with a particular group may 
opLse moving employees up through job restructuring on the grounds thft ^ 
It vl(0uld dilute the "profession" with employees who did not undergo t^e 
sami degree of training as they did and that 'hey insist is necessary Therefofe, 
theypppose job restructuring when it includes career ladders leading direcjly ^ 
into \he profession. They also oppose it because it tends to be associated 
with Selection programs which emphasize the actual requirements of the 
work rather than profession-determined qualifications. 

' ' 13 ' 
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Whether or not management is fully . committed , to the^program can be' 
determined early by the treatment accorded the restructufin^ g^oup. In some 
cas« reactions of managers ma> -be apparent in one or a combination- of 
^hese attitudes and may need to be .addressed individually. o ^ 

.4l^ck of support n^ay be manifested in various \^ays. The group has unusual 
difficulty in getting data such as staffing charts, promotions and accessions 
lists, or job descriptions and finds it hard t© obtain suitable quarters atid, 
equipment has to cope with footdragging at various levels. Frequently 
heard are "It's being studied," "We mustn'f proceed, too hastily," "There are 
lots of problems to be worked out first," "it's a great idea but it won't worJi 
in my shop,*' 'We tried but the Civil Service Coipmis^ion wonc appr6ye 
• our pUn?' 

Without clear support from the^'^Dp^^the effort is probably doomtd to 
failure The importance of making certain o)f management commitment^fofts. 
proceeding With in upward mobility project cannot be overemphasizecL'The 
removal of obstacles depends upon it. . * 

2. MANAGEMfifc^ PRACTICES TnCOMPATIBLE WITH 

UPWARD MOWttlTY GOALS . ' ' . 

a, OutTHoded attitudes Some managers assume that employees are moti- 
vated to work hard ind ^^W only by the carrot and stick approach. In other 
words, employees must be,raanaged by manipulating and controlling fhem 
'through a system or sanctions and rewards. They fail to see employees as 
having striving, growth-oriemed goals of tHeir own. 

b Traditionalism and resistance to change, . Some managers feel that "the 
way it has always been done" is of necessity the best way. This may include 
the neglect of planning and forecasting, faiKie, to make good utilization of 
manpower, 'failure to determine employee skills and potential, failure to set 
up good rraining programs and a failure to provide a stimulating work 
environment. A' corollary of this is what is referred to as the firefighting 
style of management whereby managers grasp at temporary palliatives to 
meet each crisis as it comes up. Another common manifestation of ^this 
traditionalism ^is management's overly cautio.us use of regulations. It tends 
to find in them terriers to action rather than using the flexibilities m the 
Federal personnel system^ which permit them to carry out innovative type 
programs. < H^k 

Such limited attitudes, practices, and views of regulations pose particular 
problems both for job restructuring and for upward mobility. It takes con- 
siderable effort to sell their merits to this kind of manager. He or she should 
made to recognize the employee's need for growth on the job, the ntfed 
for an opportunity to advance tp (or at least try a hand at; work with greater 
responsibilities — the core of job restructuring for upwa'rd mobility. 

c. Desire to retain quality employees in place^ It is not hard to understand 
whyv a supervisor would be loath to give up a topnotch s^retary or clerical 
worJc^even though it blocks the employee's developrnenc. Not only does 
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the supervisor hesitate to 'lose an emplayee. but he feels adduionally burdened 
by having ^co frain successors. Whether or not this practice^ is conducive to, 
efficient' management, it ls clearly an obstacle to upward mobility. 
. d. imptre building: Jliis phendtnenon, often a major 'barrier to job 
restructuring, can be found not only m the. ranks of top management but 
also at the level of the firsVlwie supervisor. Two prominent features of one 
type bl empire building are unv^^rranced grade escalation and inefficient 
■work organization. A hallmark of thU^sioiation is a structure. in which pro- 
fessionals are not being utilized at their full level, in which there are .deputies" 
of assistants 1ioc required by che work (layering), and in which the staff , 
assumes tasks beyond the bounds of the work the unit is supposed to do- 
often overlapping or duplicating another 'unit's work. Such a work structure 
IS hard to redesign without hurting someone and the mere suggestion^ of it 
often, Jor 6bvious reasons, inspires fear .-and hokilicy. 

3. ATTjTUDES'TOVyARDMINOKlTIES AND. WOMEN 

^ Statistical data indicates that' in spite of recent impressive gairts by minor- 
ities and women in obtaining employment at the^ middle and higher grade , 
levels, there still are substantial numbers remaining in low level jobs without 

' being provided opportunities to develop or acquire skills to enable them to 
compete for more- responsible positions. Frequently this appears to be the 
result of oversigJjt and in some cSises perhaps even apathy or an unconscious 
feeling, that moving niinorities or women might lower the standards or 
quality of work being done. Such feelings are usually not expressed in words, 
but surface iri the fear of overemphasis^ on credentials, relucTa^^ce to use' 
experience-based xneasurA to supplement ^ heavy reliance on written tests, 
reluctance to expenment|with restructuring jobs co provide career ladders or 
para professional positions, and excuses c?)ncerning tight ceilings and' labor 
\ market concfitions.' Managers and personnel pfficials should review thi&ir 
.opporainities for women and minorities to assure that they are systematically 
provided op|5orajnities along with other employees to develop and utilize 
their potential and to compete for more responsible assignments. 

4. ^MISCONCEPTIONS OF JOB RESTRUCTURING AND 
UPWARD MOBILITY ' _ 

Job .restructuring teams tpay need" to clear up a variety ofi misconcep- 
ftons about the job restructuring technique. The most prevalent are those 
centering aroupd the meaning of job restructuring: 

a. Xlonfuston of job restructuring and^upivard mobility: Many equate the 
two (see discussion, V^'hy Restructure? in the introduction to this pamphlet) 

b. Confuswn of joh restructuring 'and upgrading. Many think that getting 
their secretaries upgraded by adding a few^ routine administrative duties to 
their jobs is restructuring and upward mobility to 'boot. But manipulating 
the classification system to squeeze out an extra grade is not job restructuring 
and it is certainly not upward nwbility since it does noi lead anywhere 
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c Unfounded 'J^ars and expectations:^ ]|fcause of misunderstandings of 
what job restructuring is some .people, pf^ feel threatened. Others have 
unrealistic expectations of vA\zt problems fob restructuring can solve and 
what it was never meant to solve. On the &ie hand, many employees show 



considerable jbb. insecurity Thejj fear that 4eing restructured" means losing 



their jobs^ being downgraded or losing staw\aS< prerogatives. On the other 
hand^ some managers think (or^^hope; thM jub restructuring can solve all 
of the^r Organizational problem^, especiajlyf5get^g permanent slots above 
c,urrent ceilings The ensuing disabusement |[ia> lead to loss of interest in 
the program. 

* a. Interpreting bridge ' technician posittoM a ^cmg 'c lerical in nature. 
Many staff • members are unclear about .wh4f .a bridge job, is or of what 
technician duties consist They tend to assum-l'that an incumbent would be 
a type of glorified derk, with duties such as i|ta^iiit'aining and updating files, 
mailipg materials, recordkeeping, and general ^per-v,ork mechanics. In other 
words, they see the bridge job as a means to pa^ j)J^ to others the more tedious 
parts of their jobs rather than the means for ^i^bther employee to acquire, 
through work^perience. the background /ifeecKd to, move into the target 
position. ' - I 

>r tREDENTIALISM AND PROFf SSIONAtSsM- 
UNRELATED TO JOB DUTIES V' 
This problem, referred to in the mtroduction, is^ one of the most pervasive 
and thorny issues facing the^ restructurer^nd is a^^rrier to both technique 
and goaf In some occupations, it can be clearly sfiqwX) that special credentials 
f medical degree, teaching license, engineering d^g-ec, etc.> are n^essary to 
protect society ajid the individual. In others, education may be a gOiW way to 
gan^ the necessary knowledges and skills, but not necessarily the only way.' 
Often the demand for credentials has escalated bey6nd the point needed to 
ensure competence Overemphasis on college degrees can be a barrier » 
restructuring jobs There are those who feel that a degfee(s; is necessary 
for certain occupations and "will resist any possibility of creating bridge/ 
technician jobs which may provide the type of learning situations which 
will aid employees in qualifying for entry to the occupations* Many still 
interpret upward^obility as sending employees to school to get their creden- 
tials, rather. than \considcring such techniques as job restructuring to accom- 
plish this Intimately related to overemphasis on credentials' is the problem 
of professionalism Again, a certain amount, of this quality (professionalism) 
is healthy if it is Intended to ensure high standards of performance. However, 
there arc work situations in which professionalism, or more specifically,^ 
professional mystfque, moves, through such means as imposing artificially 
high requirements,', to control entry into the occupation. An exaggerated form 
of professionalism jwill present difficulties for the same reason as credentia'lism 
-^I't makes for onfy one acceptable (and very narrow) gjute into the occu- 
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pacion. Proposals that suggest a change, in^^thi^ route, such as through bridge- 
cype jobs, will very iikely 'earn the proposer -some headaches. ^ ^ 

6. MINUSCULE ORGANIZATIONAL gNIT^ - jf' 
Sometimes small units occi^f nat6r^ly m the work structure^ rffey may 

also come about in order to support higher ^ade levels. ^met/mes they are 
the result of"poor planning. 'Small cfrganizationat tinits^ such as those with 
three or iour higher level jobs 'and some clerical support, cannot be restruc- 
tured. There are simply not enough positions^ to work witk 

7. DEAD END JOBS At INTERMEDIATE LEVELS 

Frequently, employees m technician subprofessional jobs have no way of 
bridging into the higher level ladders wjthout fistfuls of credentials. Such 
truncated job ladders ^cur because of credentialism, preconceived notions 
about nonprofessionals ("once a technician, always a technician") ajid to the 
structure of the job^ themselves. The tasb may have been arranged in such 
a way that the jol^fTer no development or offer work which is qualifying 
only for promotioj^iro the technician .series and not for the higher level series 

8. LOW-LEVEL WORK AT HIGH GRADES • 

Occasionally units may be found whe^e the incumbents of highly graded 
positions ate performing chiefly clerical or other low-level duties.' If much 
of that exists, restructuring for upj^ard mobility purposes is im'possible with- 
out some drastic prior reorganization. 

9: HEADQUARTERS OFFICES « 

Restructuring Jobs in the headquarters of an agency is more difficult* than 
in the field or m the operational seaors. The principal aaivities of an agency*s, 
headquarters^ are setting policy and developing programs. yThis means that 
most jobs are at relatively high ^de levels and that most-^f them are filled 
by people with pwgram experience. This makes it hard to sort out enough 
tasb that are appropriate to bridge/technician positions in terms of both 
duties and ^e level' It can be doqe, but some ingenuity is required of 
the restructurcr in order to come up with viable recommendations. 

10. CEILINGS ' . ' 

As we mentioned before, ceilings are a hard reality that managers have 
to live with and that the restructurer has to take into account. However, it 
need ffiij^be.an absolufe barrier, job restructuring for upward mobility can 
be done within current ceiling limi'tations if imaginative use is made of 
ceiling allocations, turnover, and budgetary techniques. 
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'are there any solutions? 

MANY OF the aforementioned obstacles to job restrueturtng, can be over- 
come or mmimized The foHov^mg is mtended as an aid to the restruc-' 
curer so that he may avoid impossible situations and yet be able to recognize ♦ 
problems which, can be solved. "* ' ' 

1 . INCREASING COMMITMEt^T . V 

As stated earlier, there is no substitute for will on the part of manage- 
ment, especiall) when upward mobiht) is the program objective How to get 
It IS another question. Clearl), if top management is definitely hostile^ from* 
the first, further effort iS fiitilt In the less clear-cut cases, the restructurer msy 
be able to get cum^itmcnt b> domg a good job of selling both th« usefulness 
of job-restcucturmg as a method and the worthmeSs of upward rnobility ^ 
a goal Components of good salesmanship include — 

a. Betiefiti. Potential benefits of ^ob restructuring, and of upward mobility 
should be fully elaborated and .elated to the needs of the ^Organization 'and 
to the basic Federal commitment to improve and expand upward mobility' 
K Frankness. Although the benefits of the restructuring techniques ace 
many, especially in the arc^ of facilitating upward mobility, they should not 
be mflated, nor should false claims be made (such as immediate lowering-of^ 
costs or instantly meeting the aspirations. of all employees iadead end jobs) 
Giving the impression that job restructuring brings '*manna from heaven" 
does no* one any favors. 

c. DemonstToitons, Ju^ as a picture is worth i thousand words, successful^ 
- demonstrations of restructuring for upward mobility nftakes one of the strongest 
selling ^mcs. Further, managers who are hesitant may be won over by sug- 
jgestmg that the proposed restructuring project itself be done as a demon-^ 
stration. If it works, then it can b^ made permanent and perhaps expanded;* 
if not management will have lost little. Also, managers may find it advan- 
tageous to gam a reputation for being innovative and for, meeting their 
responsibilities for improving, upward mobility. . , 

In addition- to selling the manager on upward mobility the employees must 
also be sold* In this connection, mahagement should reatjze the benefits of 
involving* the exclusively recognized labor organization TKe union Can ^lay 
an important, constructive, and beneficial role in selling the program to 
employees. Not only will this benefit the salability of the i^. but it may 
'also reduce or eliminate employee concerns 'that upward mobility is a threat 
to their incumbency. Of course, where changes in personnel policy; and praq- 
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ticerwill affect the general ^^d^king conditions of the employees represented 
by tl^e unio^; management must provide the union 5^ith ample notice .of the 
changes and consider ihh unions G'unr.ments and proposals before making a 
change.^ ^ ' ' 

2. MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

Management and supervHsury 'training or orientation' can be provided to 
sho^ that" standards and otI>er regulations need npt be obstacles. Training 
agreements, the re^^ision of existing standards or the development of new 
standards can avoid v,hat seem to be at first glance inflexible barriers. Agency 
labor-managemeiit relations ma> play a si|;nificant part when planning for 
upward rnobiht) throijgh j^b restructuring The exclusively -reeogmzed labor 
organization can prdvide bene|icial input in decisions involving training and' 
identifying 'career ladder pro-ams Aidiough the decisions wliich manage- 

^ ment rhakesjn acl^i^ving upwar.d mobil^^y generally are within managements 

' reserved rights, it ^Itc^uld be f^alized that the procedures utilized m selecting, 
trainees atjd the pro<edurcs^u^d in in^plementmg the program 'fall into the 
areajof maiterf 'uhith may be subjeq to bilaterar determination with tlie 
uniQrn Involving the unioji,ja^ the. representative of all employees in the 
recbgnized u^rf,* should jhe employiee^ a: feeling of participation and 
improve" m?t *^ly tfie ^pei'^ion of the program ,but also its credibility. 
Jpb restru^6brtng Itself, borh':in jrhe stiid^ s^ge and in the prqcess of 

, *<^^l|^entafton, can improve 'and modernize management It can do this 
^vecdy^ l^^, facilitating a more rational work organization and more ef^foerit 
\]^iIiza{ion" 0f man^wer Mdirectly, it encourages systematic planning and 

£,im^^Vativg:managemeat. , - 

' ^ ^/ ; 

3. ;ORGANIZATIONAL OBSTACLES 

.Tlire jSrfiblem of dc-ad ^end jobs at intermediate levels can also be ^andled 
throAigh .job restructuring Jby linking technician subprofessional job? to the 
Higher level ladders to iotm full-range career ladders. Other pl^s^acles require 
,thar otJier strategies be applied before any. restructurrng.^,be dlpneTWhere 
work units ar^ hopelessly tiny, it may be,possible t6< reorganize, sm^Il units 
could be combined into units large enough to suppon some bndge/technician 
positions if consolidation; makes sen«<:itf t^rtns of {he v^pfk. Sometimes 
reorganization of units' or 'rcdi^tributjgh of work, or ,both, can dear up* the 
problem of low-level wd(ic, at hig^/grades. Where this is not pos$ible, o^ 
w-herd managers are reluctanpfo-^reor^^nize, the unit or rearrange the wdf^,, 
the restructufer shoulcl consider whether the bridge job(s> may- fi^n existing 
series (eg. management jechniciao Auditor). If not, a new one can be 3^veN 
oped (eg ^social science techmcia'a). Where program experience is absolutely 
indispensible to the princi|>al occupations, other possibilities can include 
developing positions' in £f<tmmistrative areas' (budget," personnel, procure- 
ment,^ etc ) and setting up training plans that |)r5vide. fo^ program experience ' 



in the field or outside the agfency. The latter has been mSde far easier since 
the'Vdvent of the Intergovernmental- Personnel Act.* 

4. ATTITUDINAL BARRIERS / 

The only way to get aroiinclmost obstacles of^thts sort is through com- 
mitment from the top, that iJa ctear knowledge.on the pare (rf all concerned 
liiac top management reqiui^fLjll cooperation Demonstrations, whether they 

drawn from another^rganlzation's experience or froir^ the restructuring, 
pr&J^ct Itself, do provide a ^ood tool for convincing people that, upward 
mubility opportunities for employees who lack credentials or are minority^ 
group members will not lead to the imminent collapse of the organization/ 
Misconceptions can be aeilt with simply by making sure that the purpose 
and the methodology of the project is clear to all concerned from the outset 
This IS most effective "in written form f^i distributior^ Job jrestructuring should 
be defined and' differentiated from upward mobilicfW^^pgr^ding. The pur- 
pose of the project should be stated in such a w^y^aS-not^b Reinforce feelings 
of job mseQunity nof to generate great hopes for a st^ff increase Bridge or 
technician p5sVtions should be defined clearly as not being Clerical Inevitably, 
some misconceptions will persist anyway. But/ if the above is, spejled out 
from the start, a great many misunderstandings will be avoided, and much 
time wiU be saved. - ' ^ ' . . - - 

Further assistance m the application of job restructuring techniques to the 
development of upward mobility programs may be obtained by. contacting- 
Chief, Upward Mobility Section 

Office of Federal Equal Employment Opportunity ' ^ 
. US. Civil Service Commission 
Washington, DC. 20415 

Telephone: (202) 632-2792 . V - 



J For more information about the proviMons of the act. contact the' Offite of the 
Director, Bureau of Intergovernmental Person;iel Programs. US Civil Service Com-' 
mission, or the nearwt CSC regional offic^ ; 
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1967. 23 pp.* 

Guidelines for the Employment of the Culturally Disadvantaged, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. The W E. Upjohn Institute for Employmeat Research, 
June 1969.'31 pp. ' ^ • - » 

Fine, Sidney A. and Wretha W. Wiley, An Introdhctiqn to F-unctional Job 
Analysis, Kalamazoo, Michigan, The E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research, September 1 97 1 . 87 pp. 

Guidelines on Recruitment and Selection Methods for Support Classes in 
Human Services, Washington, D.C, Office of State MerK Systems^ Depart- 
ment of Health. Education, and Welfare, August 1968. }1 pp. (Copies 
available from Bureau of Intergovernmental Personnel Programs, U. S Civil 
Service Commission, Washington; D, C. 20415) , 

Hieronymus, Ge6rge H., Job Designr-Meeting the Manpoiver Challenge, 
Washington, D. C, The Society for Personnel A4ministraeioii^December 
1957.42'pp. ^ ' - ... - T 

KVndrick, James, and others, A Workbook on Job Restructuring'' for Public 
.Washington, D. C, Education, Training, and Res^arcl^ Sciences 
^ Corporation, March 1971.97 pp. 

National Civil Service- League, Washington, D. C, a series of monographs 

' .published as Public Employment- and the Disadvantaged. The titles: 
, Reference File No. 1 . The Development of the Civil Service Merit Sys- 
' tern, August 1969. * 
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Stope of Civil Service Laws, August 19^. 
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January 1970. 
training the Dfiadvantaged, Januafy 1970. . V 
Task Analysis for Training the^ Disadvantaged, Jan- 
uary 1970. * . • I ■ y ' 
How To Structure 'fobs for Training the Disadvan- 
taged, September 1970. 
Performance Testing, go^date. ' . - \ 
Ca^e Studies, no date. 

Public E?nploy?nent and^the Disadvantaged, Sep- 
tember 1970. - • • ' 
Rush, Harold M. F., Job Deugn for Mottvatton. Experiments in Job Enlarge- 
?nent and Job Enrichment, New York,"N. Y„ The Conference Board, Inc, 
- 1971.83 pp., ■ ' \ ' ' ' 

Stone, C. Harold and Dale Ypder, Job Analysis, 1970^ Long Beach,- Calif., 

California ^tate College, November 1970.' 192 pp. ,i ' 
*U. S. Civil Service Commissions; Classification Principles and. Policies, Wash- 
ington, DC, US. Government Printing Office, June 1963. 74 pp. 
— '. Catalog of Basic Education Systems, Washington, D.C, U. S. Govern- 

• ment Printing Office, 1971. US pp. 

— — . Job Qualification Syst€n(jor Trades /tnd Labor Occupations (Handbook 
X-ntBC), Washington, D.C, U.S. Government Printing .Office, May 1969. 
Looseleaf. (Cited hefe btfcause this handbook performs a commendable job 

• of eV{>laining use 'of the job element i^iethcid of examining candidates for 
^ jobs.) , ^ ... ♦ - _ 

^. Upward Mobility" fS^ Louer Level £mpLoyees: Suggested Goals , and 

: Actions, Washington, D.G^S. Government Pripting Office, 1970. 17 pp. 

^^nalysis. Key to BSte? Managemej^, - Washington, D.C, U.S. Gov- 
^ ernment Printing Office, 1^973. 12 pp. 
^^^S Department of Babor, M^po\\er. AdniinistfaticTn, Ha^bodk for Job ^ 
'^^Restrticturing, Washington, *D,C., U.S.^ Government Printing Office, 1970.' 
. 46 pp. ' 

^ . Handhook for Analyzing Jobs, Washington, D.C, U.S. 'Government * 

' Printing Office, 1972. 345 pp. ' * 

♦ . Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Thirds Edition, 1965, Volumes 1 and 

II, Washington, D.C , JJ.S. ' QjOvernment Printing Office, 1965. Volume I, 
^ pefinitions of Titles, 809 pp.; Volume II, Occupational Classification, 

'656 pp. , \ . • • • ' 

yS. Employment Service, Gf^idejor' Afial^i^ing Jobs: Analyst's )Vorkbdoki^ 
Washington, DC, US. Government P/inting Office, 1944/ (reprinted 
: \9Q6),/4{) pp. ' . . , * " 



White, Leslie R., New Careers tn local Government, Berkeley Calif., The 
Institute for Local Self-GK^^ernment/ 1969. 124 pp. 
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